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She at once became interested in the subject and added to the proof 
sheets of her forthcoming book entitled Das Maschinenzeitalter (" The 
Age of Machinery") an account of the London League in a chapter 
entitled " Glimpses into the Future." 

She was anxious to aid the cause which she espoused and which she 
rightly considered the most important thing. She felt that a scientific 
or philosophical treatise would not be widely read, whereas a well written 
novel would attract a multitude of readers. She, therefore, sketched and 
wrote Die Waffen Nieder, which appeared in 1889, which has been trans- 
lated into many languages, and which has probably done more to 
popularize "the one important thing" than any single work hitherto 
published devoted to the cause of peace. Like many books which have 
been successful, it was refused by various publishers, and it was only 
after many misgivings and much hesitation that it was finally issued from 
the press. 

The Memoirs of the Baroness von Suttner are delightful reading, and 
are peculiarly interesting to those who believe with her that the peace 
movement is "the one important thing;" but to the reviewer these two 
volumes possess a peculiar and permanent charm from the fact that the 
authoress has revealed her development from childhood with absolute 
sincerity, apparently without reserves of any kind, with no justification 
for the thoughtless and at times frivolous episodes of her early career 
from its unpromising beginnings to its great and beneficent climax. 
What mighty oaks from little acorns grow ? 

James Brown Scott. 



Pan-Amerika, Entwichelung, Umfang, und Bedeutung der pan-ameri- 
hanischen Bewegung. By Alfred H. Fried. Berlin : 1910. pp. xx, 
300. 

The author is a militant peace advocate. His purpose is to show to 
Europe and especially to Germany what the American republics have 
been doing toward cultivating peace and friendship among themselves. 
"Die Staatenwelt eines ganzen Kontinentes organisiert sich, und 
Europa veiss niehts davon." In Europe, he says, when America is men- 
tioned one thinks only of the United States of the north and sees not the 
important continental organization. The factor which must be reckoned 
with to-day is no longer merely the United States, but the organized 
States of America with their inexhaustible natural resources, their con- 
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stantly increasing population, and their enormous needs and possibilities. 
Europe would do well, he thinks, to take this factor into consideration as 
soon as possible. If this idea, born in the Western Hemisphere, could 
be copied in Europe, he believes the sanguinary European world laboring 
under its heavy burdens of hate and distrust would soon find a way to 
permanent pacification. 

The first chapter, pages 1-45, is devoted to the preliminary history 
covering the period from 1810 to 1889. A brief study is made of the 
circumstances in Europe and America attending the Latin-American 
struggle for independence, of the danger of European interference, of 
the recognition by the United States of the new governments, and of the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine and its championship by Henry 
Clay. Bolivar's dream of a federation of all the Spanish-American 
States and his attempt to bring it about by the conclusion of treaties 
between Colombia and various other States is passed rapidly in review. 
Then five pages are devoted to the Panama Congress of 1826 from which 
such great results were expected but so little realized. "Aber als die 
erste internatiopale Friedenskonferenz wird dieser Kongress dennocli 
seine Bedeutung behalten." The congress at Lima in 1847, the treaty of 
Santiago of 1856, the congress at Lima in 1864, and the treaty at Bogota 
in 1880 mark further steps in the evolution of the idea during this pre- 
liminary period. 

Under the subject, "Entrance of the United States into the Pan- 
American Idea," after alluding to several earlier efforts to enter into 
closer relations with the Latin- American States, the author quotes in full 
James G. Blaine's long letter of November 29, 1881, addressed to all 
diplomatic representatives at Latin-American courts broaching the idea 
of a Pan-American congress to meet in Washington. A commission was 
provided for and sent in 1884 to study conditions; and in 1888 all 
American States were invited to send representatives to meet in Wash- 
ington the following year. 

The second chapter, occupying the next fifty-two pages, studies the 
meeting, organization, and results of this Pirst Pan-American Congress, 
which assembled in Washington in October, 1889, eighteen States being 
represented. After Blaine's long speech of welcome, which is quoted in 
full, he was elected president of the congress. Its composition and organi- 
zation are described, and the principal accomplishments of its six months' 
sittings are rapidly examined. 

The third chapter, on the Second Pan-American Congress, occupies 
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fifty-four pages. After a brief introduction tracing the events since the 
first conference he tells of the assembling of the second on October 22, 
1901, in the City of Mexico. The names of the members are given, then 
follows a study of its deliberations and results, with reference, especially, 
to arbitration and commercial intercourse. It decided before adjourning 
that another conference should occur five years later. 

Chapter four, in fifty-four pages, treats in like manner the third con- 
ference, which met in July, 1906, at Eio de Janeiro. After quoting the 
address of welcome by the Brazilian foreign minister he tells of the 
choice of the late Dr. Nabuco as president and of Secretary Root as 
honorary president and of the conspicuous part they took in the work of 
the conference. 

Chapter five devotes fifty-eight pages to the development of the idea 
after the third conference, noting especially the influence of Pan-America 
at the Hague Conference ; the organization of Central America, and the 
Central American peace conference at Washington. 

The sixth and last chapter, of thirty-five pages, reviews the growth of, 
and emphasizes the importance of the Pan-American idea and shows its 
significance for Europe. 

The book is decidedly journalistic in tone. The author cites as his 
principal source of information technical international law journals and 
kindred publications in English, French, German, and Spanish. Articles 
in the various numbers of the American Journal of International Law 
constitute no inconsiderable number of the list of authorities. 

The index is defective, being merely a list of names of persons. How- 
ever, a very full analytical table of contents renders an index less 

essential. 

Wm. E. Manning. 



Air Sovereignty. By Dr. J. F. Lycklama a Nijehclt. The Hague: 
Martinus Mjhoff. 1910. pp. viii, 86. 

This book is written in support of the theory that States have full 
sovereignty to an unlimited height in the airspace over their terrtories, 
and that this sovereignty can be abridged only by treaty. The author 
seeks to justify the theory by legal analogy and philosophic discussion. 
He deems its affirmative establishment to be of great practical im- 
portance, in order to avoid, at the outset, differences of opinion and 
possibly friction over a new problem affecting all states. 



